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mond where they came under the control of the provost-
marshal-general. His orders to surgeons on the field were to
treat all the wounded alike.

In the examinations that were made by the committee I
read a large number of reports of surgeons connected with
the prisons and hospitals and I may say that in all cases they
exhibited humanity and in many cases specific means of relief
for the sufferings of the soldiers were recommended. Their
reports were forwarded from officer to officer, but in a large
majority of cases the reports were neglected.

In a letter written by General Lee to his sister a few days
before he abandoned the service of the United States, he
expressed the opinion that there was no sufficient cause
for the rebellion. This opinion, in connection with his
opinion that the rebellion was the work of politicians demon-
strates the power which the doctrine of State Rights had
obtained over a man of experience and of admitted ability.
Upon his own admission, he subordinated his conduct to
the action of his State and in disregard of his personal
obligation through his oath of office. If he had followed
his own judgment as to what was wise and proper he would
have remained in his place as an officer in the army of the
United States.

If in 1861 an officer of the army had entertained the
opinion that the North was in the wrong and that the South
was in the right, it could be claimed, fairly, that that officer
might forswear his obligations to the old Government and
accept service in the Confederacy.

Moral obliquity is not to be assumed in the case of Gen-
eral Lee. His pecuniary and professional interests must
have invited him to remain in the army. General Scott,
a Virginian, was at the head of the army, and General Scott
was his friend. His promotion was certain, and important
commands were probable. His large estates in the vicinity of